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clashed with the colour prejudices accumulated by the
Afrikanders during a century and a half in South Africa.
Attempts to ameliorate slavery by restricting the action
of slave owners, combined with efforts to grant civic equality
to native and coloured freemen, antagonized the old rural
inhabitants, who were still further irritated by the complete
emancipation of slaves in 1833 and by what they deemed to
be inadequate compensation. But more important than
any material loss (for farmers on the frontier had few slaves)
was the resistless intrusion of new social values violently
alien to their traditions. Under constant pressure of
humanitarian sentiment at home and missionary opinion
in Africa, the British government was disposed to grant
equal rights to black and white, or at least sought to shape
policy towards equality. To such action the average Boer
set his face like flint. He viewed it as intolerable, morally
wrong, and a threat to his secure and cheap labour supply.
Irritated over the new status claimed for the black manT
he and his fellows engaged in the central and epic event
of Afrikander history, the Great Trek, wherein 12,000 Boers
packed their belongings in ox-waggons and moved north
from Cape Colony, seeking independence within the remote
interior. Beginning at the close of 1835, the exodus flowed
strongly in the late thirties, ebbed in the early forties, and
left a memory which has remained to the present a dynamic
influence in Afrikander nationalism, constituting the chief
inspiration for popular history, patriotic novels, poetry, and
drama.12 The hopes of the Trekkers survive in many of
their ancestors, and memory of the Trek makes it difficult
to harmonize the Afrikander tradition with that of British
South Africans.
This migration of the Boer was caused, not merely by
the native issue, but by that restless impulse which from the
seventeenth century had characterized him as a settler on
the African frontier. He was always loosely rooted and
irked by concentrated settlement because in a dry climate
close and permanent occupation of the land threatened the
^Cambridge History of the British Empire, VIII, chap. XIV; also Eric A.
Walker, The Great Trek.